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THE CURRICULUM FRONTIER 


Curriculum in the 1960's looks as if it is going under the finest of microscopes, 
if the interests of the 16th annual conference of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development in Chicago this week indicate this decade's new look, 





Research--on curriculum, on technological devices, on the learning process-- 
underlaid much of the ASCD program. And one of the basic speeches on research came 
from one of public education's most active critics and friends, James B. Conant. 





Speaking on "Trial and Error in the Improvement of Education,'' Conant called for 
a higher level of educational research than this country has ever known. He said 
that the trial and error research should be continued, but that renewed attention 
should be given to the development of a science of education in which the attempt 
would be to conduct research based upon what he called large-scale generalizations 
equivalent in science to the law of conservation of energy. He gave, as an example, 
the relationship between fundamental intelligence and actual learning. 





Referring to the questions of staff size and budget, Conant suggested that "the 
educational and research community get together and design a set of specific experi- 
ments, and persuade the federal government to support a mammouth project in this 
area. I know of no experimentation which is more important for the 1960's." 





Conant also talked to ASCD members about assessing the evidence presented by 
vested interests, i.e. in textbooks, tests, TV, and programed construction. '"Ra- 
tional decisions are still possible," he said. "No one suggests throwing dice to 
decide between rival textbooks.... The best, for my money, would be the judgment of 
an experienced teacher who had tried using the book with a class." 





Defending free competition among vested educational interests, Conant said that 
he would attribute "the dynamic quality of education to the competitive spirit.... 
The guarantee that society will be served consists in having many tribunals that 
make essentially local decisions, and having them as honest and effective as can be, 
ready to listen to experts and to weigh the evidence as presented, all of which 
means, of course, continuous effort by all concerned with curriculum research and 
development to press forward in trying new ideas and subjecting the consequences to 
the most painstaking analysis." 





Dr. Arthur W. Foshay, president of ASCD, opened the meeting of 2,500 curriculum 
leaders, with a criticism of the current "formalism.'' He defined "formalism" as 
"the tendency to take the form for the substance and to teach only the external: 





"We have taught grammar, we have to teach composition. We have taught facts, we 
have to teach history. We have taught skills in the technical subjects, we have to 
go behind them to the underlying technologies and arts if we are to go forward in a 
world of change.... In a word, the teachers have to win the old battle between mem- 
orizing and understanding. I am optimistic because new means have been placed at 
our disposal for accomplishing this." 
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ae Tests flunk again, this time internally. One of the major addresses at 
Bags ii Sees the first regional convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
NEW . ministrators, held at San Francisco last month, criticized external test- 

f § ing programs for their duplication and influence over curriculum. At ne 





: = St. Louis AASA convention this week, Robert Ebel, vice president of the 
FRONT Educational Testing Service, one of the major external testing services, 
: said that the shortcomings of classroom tests are doing "ten times as 

: : much harm'' as external testing programs. Among his criticisms: teachers 
rely too much on their own subjective, absolute standards in judging edu- 
cational attainments; they use tests which are poorly planned and too inefficient to 
adequately sample all the essential knowledge; they place too much emphasis on trivial 
details; and their test questions are often ambiguous. 











Ebel, and Walter Cook, dean of the College of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
generally agreed that teachers should know the educational uses of and limitations of 
tests, be able to skillfully construct and analyze both objective and essay tests, know 
how to administer a test properly and fairly, and know how to interpret test scores cor- 
rectly and fully. Another panel member, Kenneth Anderson, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas, commented: "Teachers need to provide opportunities 
for evaluating students in action on real problems of concern to themselves and society 
rather than having them repeat the errors of their forefathers." 





>» More than 700 high-school students in the Dallas, Texas, public schools are enrolled 
in a series of outside-school-hours seminars in five fields of applied science and en- 
gineering. The students, majors in science and mathematics, will be taught by 36 volun- 
teers, all scientists at the Socony-Mobil Research Center. The seminar project was de- 
veloped by the Dallas school administration and the Scientific Research Societies of 
America, The classes meet from 4 to 5 p.m. one day each week. Advanced high-school 
students in communities near major Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. plants are taking ad- 
vanced courses in physics and chemistry taught by a master teacher, paid at an comece 
level salary by the corporation. The communities are Monroe, La.; Brevard, N. C.; Al- 
ton, I1l.; and Saltville, Va. 





> There is no substitute for a teacher like the principal. Students in the Tacoma, 
Wash., classrooms found this out last week when 48 principals and six other administra- 
tors took over classroom work to enable teachers to attend the Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Classroom Teachers Association. (Among the substitute second-grade 
teachers was Joe Lassoie, deputy superintendent.) As a result of the Administrators As- 
sociation vote to offer this service, all principals in Tacoma volunteered. Principals 
in the Cloverpark and Shoreline districts also participated. 





> One hundred elementary schools in Washington, D.C., will feel the effect next year 
of Supt. Carl Hansen's special project, the Amidon school plan. Elementary school prin- 
cipals have unanimously agreed to adopt the plan in all schools next September. Under 
the Amidon system, the teaching emphasizes reading, writing, and arithmetic, using old- 
fashioned methods combined with new techniques, such as phonovisual charts. The Amidon 
school, an experiment this year, enrolls students at all academic levels from every sec- 
tion of the city. It has a waiting list of 500 students. 








> Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis! Such words startle parents in Flint, 
Mich., but they are an ordinary part of the Language Arts and Social Studies learning 
for pupils enrolled in the Flint academically talented program. The pupils attend two 
half-day sessions each week at 10 centers located throughout the city. Similar arrange- 
ments are made for pupils enrolled in a science section. Under the language arts study, 
the fourth- through sixth-grade pupils will learn library techniques, do research, make 
a notebook, write themes, give oral reports, and be responsible for an individual proj- 
ect. (The word means a lung disease caused by volcanic dust.) 














PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 16, 1961 


School Kaleidoscope 





Another dividend of data is served up this month in the Saturday Review's 
Education Supplement issue. Among the features scheduled: 





"The Rise and Fall of Life Adjustment"--by Mauritz Johnson, Jr. This favorite 
target for critics of educational softness is analyzed carefully by an 
education professor here, with no easy name-calling. He explains how the 
term originated, the underlying basic characteristics of this approach to 
learning, why it flourished, and why it has fallen into disfavor. 


"Five Years of Change''--by Richard P. Kleeman. From questionnaires he sent to 
all chief state school officers, this Minneapolis Tribune reporter sum- 
marizes trends he found. What emerges is a picture of steady, sensible 
progress. 


"SR Is Wrong About Federal Aid''--by Senator Barry Goldwater. Answering a Feb- 
ruary article by Joseph Clark, the adamant Arizonan trots out all his old 
familiar charges. Unconstitutionality, lack of proved need, and on and 


on. Check his crowning touch, though (a major income tax rebate for all 
property owners). 


"Room at the Bottom''--by Cecile Shapiro. This woman, who earned her teaching 
license after rearing her family, is disturbed about the profession's 
unique problem: one must start right at the top without apprenticeship, 
and there's no place to move. She applauds team teaching for its intern 
features and its incentives for experienced teachers. 


"The Ignorant Silence''--by G. Scott Wright, Jr. The neglect of fine arts in 
the curriculum distresses this junior high teacher and art-journal editor. 
He sees little change ahead unless adults admit their own lack of back- 
ground in the field, and ask for improved art education for their children. 


"Charles Carpenter Fries: The Man Behind the New Grammar''--by Ethel Strain- 
champs. A chronicle of the research and crusading of this linguistic 
iconoclast. (March 18 Saturday Review, on sale now) 





Don't Forget... 
HE Stay at home Saturday night--that's when the "Nation's Future" will pre- 
sent the controversial debate titled, "Should Public Funds Be Used for 

Public and Religious School Students Alike?" [It'll be an hour-long argument. 


(Saturday, March 18, 9:30-10:30 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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Report from Ribicoff 


#3 =6The Administration viewpoint about reaction to the education proposals 
~ may emerge Sunday on the new ABC-TV news and public affairs show, 
"Issues and Answers."" Interviewee is Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Ribicoff. He is slated to discuss medical care for the aged and other 
welfare measures, but the education bills are bound to come up in the ques- 
tioning. (Sunday, March 19, 1:30-2 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 








Help Where It Counts 


Individual attention is often the most precious ingredient in a 
child's schooling--and the hardest to come by. So Reporter sings the 
praises of the remarkable School Volunteer Program in New York City, co- 
sponsored by the school board and the Public Education Association. "A 
Little Extra Push" describes the role of unpaid women--childless, retired, 
or otherwise unoccupied--who go into schools to help. Listening to read- 
ers, organizing libraries, leading museum excursions are some of their } 
tasks. Teachers marvel at how children flower under this treatment; the ; 
volunteers find the work immensely rewarding. Here's an article for big- q 
city administrators to circulate among women's groups; it may stimulate 
such effective programs elsewhere. (March 16 Reporter, on sale now) 








The Mysterious Mark 


ae 


A B-plus in arithmetic seems too good to be true in a "Leave It To 

Beaver'' TV comedy episode coming up--and it isn't true. Another boy 

changes Beaver's report-card mark from a D-minus, getting him into trouble i 
when Mr. Cleaver discovers the forgery. All the tensions of parents try- 
ing to help with homework and worrying over children's progress are con- 

veyed--with comic overtones--in this program. _ ; 
(Saturday, April 1, 8:30-9 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Times Triple Feature 


The young and not-so-young get emphasis in this Sunday's New York 
Times Magazine. Fred and Grace Hechinger inveigh against "Teen-Age 
Tyranny'"'--the overprivileged, irresponsible types who continually impose 
on parents. Dorothy Barclay's column deals with the more attractive type, 
the adolescent who wants to earn his money. She counsels on summer job 
possibilities. Steel tycoon Clarence Randall contributes "Portrait of a 
New Old Grad,'' about the more worthwhile, intellectual role that alumni 
are taking on now. (Sunday, March 19 New York Times Magazine) 











Competition Jitters 


The worries of a winner are amusingly portrayed in the rebroadcast 
w of a popular "Father Knows Best" episode, "The Spelling Bee.'"' Kathy 
Anderson is overjoyed when she wins her school's spelling championship, 
but her elation turns to dismay when she learns she must compete in the 
county spell-down, against formidable opposition: 

(Tuesday, April 4, 8-8:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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MERE Brine te ae 


hice 


B Congress is moving rapidly in its consideration of federal school support. The Sen- 
ate education subcommittee virtually wound up its hearings this week on S$ 1021 to auth- 
orize $2.3 billion over three years in grants to the states for public elementary and 
secondary schools, the money to be available for school construction and/or teacher 
salaries. The House general education subcommittee opened its hearings Monday on the 
companion bill, HR 4970. Another House education subcommittee scheduled hearings open- 


ing yesterday on HR 5266, dealing with the higher education assistance recommended by 
President Kennedy. 





& Two controversial issues quickly arose to plague S 1021, the School Assistance Act: 
religion and civil rights. Pressures were exerted to include in this measure aid for ' 
private and parochial schools and an amendment denying funds to public schools which 
practice racial segregation. Managers of the legislation were hopeful that these issues 
could be considered separately by Congress and left out of the general legislation. 





» The Kennedy Administration's case for the School Assistance Act was made before the 
Senate subcammittee, headed by Senator Morse (D-Ore.), by HEW Secretary Ribicoff. Urg- 
ing prompt enactment of the bill, he said the need for federal assistance was evident, 


and the nation could not afford any longer to permit any children to go without adequate 
instructional staff and classroom facilities. 





ae The National Education Association was represented by William G. Carr, executive 
secretary, and Sam M. Lambert, director of the research division. Carr expressed "en- 
thusiastic support" for the bill, and termed President Kennedy's message concerning it 
"one of the great documents in the history of American education."' Lambert submitted a 
detailed statistical documentation of the need for federal assistance and pointed out 
that school costs will at least double in the decade of the 1960's. 





» The American Association of School Administrators' incoming president, Benjamin C,. 
Willis, superintendent of Chicago schools, said he and a great majority of the associa- 
tion favored the bill. Willis pointed out that real estate, on which local school taxes 
are based, once represented 75 percent of the wealth of the country, but now it repre- 
sents only 25 percent. 





e The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 
said its members, as taxpayers, were willing to pay for quality education. The PTA Con- 
gress, she said, supports federal funds for construction, salaries, additional teachers, 
or other purposes as each state may determine its needs. 





» The Council of Chief State School Officers, speaking through Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary, said the need was clear, in the interest of national defense and welfare. 

S 1021, he said, would boost to 10 percent the federal contribution to school costs, 
which is now about five percent. 





a The American Parents Committee, Inc., represented by George J. Hecht, Parents' Maga- 
zine publisher, described federal aid to education as one of the nation's greatest needs. 
He expressed one regret: "I think the bill provides too little financial support." 








” The American Association of University Women, represented by staff associate Mrs. 
Alison Bell, expressed the conviction that Congress would approve a bill for substantial 
federal grants to the states "for the construction of school facilities, the improvement 
of teachers' pay, and the hiring of additional teachers." 





a Business groups, chiefly the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, were the principal opponents. They argued that the 
states and local communities could meet the need and that federal funds for schools 
would mean federal control. 











Charles W. Lafferty has resigned, effective June 30, as superintendent, 
Oak Park (I1l1.) elementary schools, to become superintendent of schools, 
‘| Fairbanks, Alaska, succeeding James Ryan, who is retiring. >» » James F. 
NEWS- Redmond, who leaves the superintendency of the New Orleans schools in 
-| June, will become Eastern director of school administration services for 
MAKERS the management consultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, located in 
Chicago. » » Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the Denver Post, last 
week received the "Eddy" award from the Denver Classroom Teachers Assn, 
for his "dynamic and courageous leadership in advancing the cause of 
education and the free way of life."" Purpose of the annual "Eddy" award is to show 
the importance of lay participation in public education. » » Receiving awards for dis- 
tinguished service in school administration at the St. Louis regional meeting of the 
American Assn. of School Administrators were Edward G. Stapleton, superintendent of 
the Baltimore County (Md.) schools; and G. E. Watson, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Wisconsin, >» W. A. Shannon, former executive director, National 
School Boards Assn., today begins a new assignment as consultant on school district 
reorganization and curriculum for the Illinois State Dept. of Public Instruction. 
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> died: R. Virgil Rohrbough, state superintendent of schools, Charleston, W. Va., 
March 6, in Richmond, Va., following a heart attack. » » Marshall Gregory, director of 
research, Oklahoma Education Assn., who was largely responsible for the state-wide 
credit union and the salary protection insurance program of OEA, on Feb. 25. 








P Harry S. Broudy, professor of education, Univ. of Illinois, speaking on "Planning 
for Excellence" at the Chicago meeting of the Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, said that "scientists, military men, and industrialists took over the 
leadership in curriculum planning" since Sputnik because "the professional educators 
did not respond to the crisis with unity, conviction, or imagination.... They seri- 
ously misconstrued the educational demands implicit in the social order." Broudy e 





further said: "It is no longer enough to be intelligent about taxation, interna- 
tional trade, nuclear fission, and gross national product, if by intelligent is meant 
taking a...willing-to-discuss-it attitude. Ome now has to study formally and system- 
atically a good deal of economics, sociology, and physics in order to undertake fruit- 
ful problem-solving and discussion.... The right to plan is his who has labored to 
acquire the knowledge and the courage to look ahead and outwit the times. It is up 

to the educational profession to demonstrate and exercise this right." 








P Howard R. Jones, professor of educational administration, Univ. of Michigan, 
speaking at the American Assn. of School Administrators St. Louis convention, called 
for educational leadership to bring about school district reorganization, saying: 
"Our sights are not set high enough. In some instances in rural or sparsely settled 
areas, amalgamation of a few districts will not produce the kinds of educational 
service we really want. It is reasonable to predict that in the next ten years some 
school districts in the Midwest will organize with an area the size of a county as 
the unit of school district organization. In transportation, our thinking is too 
often bound to the school bus."" . . .Unconvinced by such arguments, Crooked Finger, 
Oregon, just recently voted 22 to 20 to continue its 70-year-old operation of a one- 
room school, one of approximately 10,000 one-room schools in the country. 
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